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H. B. Grigsby's Address oh Hampden Sidney College. Proposed 
Publications. 

In 1876 Mr. Hugh Blair Grigsby, at that time President of the 
Virginia Historical Society and Chancellor of William and Mary, 
delivered an address at the Centennial Commencement of Hampden 
Sidney College. For many years Mr. Grigsby's home had been in 
Charlotte county, and he had become very familiar with the local 
history of Southside Virginia. No man living at the time could have 
been more appropriately chosen to deliver such a commemorative ad- 
dress: Mr. Grigsby not only knew the facts but he knew what was 
behind the facts. His address took the form of remarks on the lives 
and characters of the founders, early trustees and presidents of 
Hampden Sidney College, with much illuminating comment on the 
general conditions of the region from 1775 to 1840. 

This address, as everything done by Mr. Grigsby touching the his- 
tory of Virginia, is of great value. It was his last important work, and 
(so far as is known) the only important work done by him which 
is still unpublished. The material should make about 100 pages octavo. 
It is proposed to print this address by subscription at $1.00 a copy 
in strong paper covers. Any profits to be devoted to securing some 
portrait of Mr. Grigsby for Hampden Sidney College. 

Subscribers should address, 

Alfred J. Morrison, 
Box 160, 
Hampden Sidney, Va. 

Shakespearean and Other Papers. By John Bell Henneman. Late 
Professor of English in the University of the South; late Editor 
of The Sewanee Review. The University Press of Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee. 19,11. 8vo. pp. xiii, 265. 

This is a very interesting volume, not only for the high order of its 
contents, but for the relation sustained "by Dr. Henneman to historical 
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work in the South during the past twenty years. Born in South 
Carolina in 1864, Henneman graduated (M. A.) at the University of 
Virginia in 1884, made his doctor's degree at Berlin in 1889, was at 
once elected Professor of English and History in Hampden Sidney 
College, Virginia, remained there four years, going in 1893 to the 
University of Tennessee, from which he was called in 1900 to the 
University of the South, dying in 1908. During this brief space, Dr. 
Henneman was alive as few men are : it will be the testimony of every 
intelligent student who was a member of his classes that as a teacher 
his force, and ability to arouse the interest and bring about new 
adjustments in the intellectual machine were extraordinary. There 
could not well be a finer example of the teacher — the man who gives 
his life, makes all his interests tell, not only in keeping the flame of 
learning bright but in making its votaries better men. It is a great 
task, fitting citizens to meet the demands of the modern world, and 
Dr. Henneman performed his share of it in a manner so vital that 
the South should long remember him. 

His work lay in the South, with which he was thoroughly in sym- 
pathy and able to see the shortcomings. The last sentences of his 
essay on "Historical Studies in the South since the War" are — "Mr. 
Froude to the contray, who believes neither in evolution" nor devolu- 
tion, in progress, science, nor aught else in the historic sphere, and 
sees only a stage crowded with innumerable figures, ideas do control 
men and minds and are stronger in a century than any one man or 
government; and he becomes the transcendant leader to posterity, who 
seems to have best expressed the primary idea of his day. We do 
want sympathetic history, but let it be pervaded by a sympathy which 
is not narrow, but universal, and guided by a true philosophy. The 
advocate's plea is a distinct contribution and goes to make up history, 
but it is not history itself. The judge of last resort still suspends 
sentence. Perhaps in some things we are still but the advocate. 
Possibly in others the judge. At any rate, our activity should be 
apparent, and we may at least submit arguments to be weighed in the 
discussion, if we may not on all questions award the final word of 
judgment? The reader of these essays cannot fail to be struck with 
how wide the author's culture was, and how, in the department of his- 
tory, his grasp of the essential methods was complete. He had been 
disciplined in severe schools, and never relaxed. It is to be wondered 
what this man, who had scarcely began to get into his work, would 
have accomplished in another twenty years. These essays are both an 
achievement and an augury. 

The volume, which has been brought out by Mrs. Henneman, con- 
tains ten essays, four of them Shakespearean, and the rest literary and 
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historical studies largely of Southern subjects, e. g., English Studies 
in the South; Two Pioneers in the Historical Study of English: 
Thomas Jefferson and Louis F. Klipstein; The National Element in 
Southern Literature; Historical Studies in the South since the War. 
The volume is fairly representative of the man, whose life was de- 
voted primarily to the advancement of the study of English in the 
South, with a very broad construction of the meaning of the study 
of English. Two quotations will be given in illustration : "What is to 
be the result in the course of time of all this instruction in English, 
this endeavor, this straining to get and give an exacter knowledge of 
the native tongue and literature? It is just as characteristic, too, of 
England as it is of America. It seems to mean, at least, that the litera- 
ture of the past will be studied, annotated, edited — no name being too 
poor for reverence. But will it result in broader views of life, in a 
conscious criticism, in strengthening the personal attitude, so that it 
may produce an era of its own, with new sources, new aims, and a 
new fulfillment?" (p. 185) "All over the South, in every State insti- 
tution at least, in addition to the instructor in general history, one is 
needed especially for American and State and local interests; and it 
ought to prove a patriotic duty to provide this, and where possible 
even to subdivide the work among several ardent investigators." (p. 
240). 

Dr. Henneman could give such counsel. During his residence of 
four years in Virginia, there was not a man in the State who shared 
a more lively interest in the general and local history of the State. 
He organized a historical society at Hampden Sidney College, was a 
contributor to the Virginia Magazine of History and to the news- 
papers, and in every way open to him worked for the furtherance of 
literary and historical studies in Virginia and of Virginia. Several 
years after leaving the State, \he sent a remarkable series of articles 
to the Virginia Magazine of History — work perhaps without parallel 
anywhere — a cldse analysis of the labyrinth of family relationship 
among the Board of Trustees of Hampden Sidney College from 1776 
to 1898. Along this and similar lines Dr. Henneman left a large 
amount of manuscript material, a part of which it is hoped will be 
published in some form. 

This volume is equipped with an excellent portrait, a preface by 
Professor William P. Trent, and a biographical sketch by Professor 
James Douglas Bruce. Professor Trent remarks, "I think I may 
fairly say that it would be difficult for one man to know another 
better than I knew John Henneman. It would be more difficult to 
make me believe that a finer spirit than his ever animated a human 
body." A. J. M. 
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Thb Dreamer. A Romantic Rendering of the Life-Story of Edgar 
Allan Poe. By Mary Newton Stanard (Author of "The Story of 
Bacon's Rebellion"). * * * Richmond, Va., The Bell Book & 
Stationery Company, 1909; pp. 375. 

The Dixie Book of Days. By Matthew Page Andrews. Page Pul- 
lishing Association, 849 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

This book which is of calendar form is a collection of extracts from 
the verse and prose literature of the South. The birthdays of noted 
Southerners are commemorated with appropriate context. 

All who are interested in the South will prize the Dixie Book of Days. 



